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From the “ Leisure Hour,* 
he Inundation and Subsidence of the Yang- 
tsze River. 
(Continued from page 259.) 

he next devastating flood happened in 
. At that time the town of Hankow 
ained upwards of 10,000 dwelling-houses, 
bs, warehouses, and public buildings, chiefly 
of brick, wood, and clay. As the flood 
about the foundations these became sap- 
and the structures gradually gave way, 
e many of the more fragile tenements col- 
ed, burying the unfortunate indwellers 
ngst the ruins. ‘bose who dwelt in the 
e substantial buildings clung to their 
es in hope of the waters subsiding, but 
here seemed no prospect of this, they es- 
d, with what little property could be 
d, in boats, to the neighboring city of 
yang and the provincial capital of Woo- 
bg, which are partly built on rocky emi- 
es. At the latter city so great was the 
1 that boats could land their passengers 
he top of the city walls, where in ordinary 
is they are at least twelve to fifteen feet 
re the level of the river. As the Yang- 
between Woo-chang and Hankow is a 
and a quarter wide, and about 800 miles 
the outer limits of its estuary, some idea 
be formed from that fact of the immense 
me of water carried down during this tre- 
dous flood, which is said to have forced 
urbid waters for 150 miles into the Pacific 
an. It is also stated that the entire town 
lankow was swept away, excepting one 
ary building to show where this great 
mercial mart formerly stood. 
otwithstanding this dreadful sacrifice of 
and property at Hankow, the inhabitants 
rned immediately the waters subsided 
w the site of the town, which is in some 
ee raised by the accumulation of mud 
ng the debris of the wrecked buildings. 
observable, also, when the river falls to 
minimum level, that there are regular 
2 of this debris for ten or twelve feet, 
ving that the town bas been demolished by 
® extra inundations for centuries, though 
istant intervals. According to Chinese 
ds such great floods 
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records that the chances of their dwellings 
remaining for at least twenty years may be 
counted on, the inhabitants commenced to re- 
build the town, so that in two or three years 


after the latter date it was as large and popul- 
ous as before the great flood. ‘There is one 
éficiency connected with the Chinese data’ 
that event where they fail to furnish any 
measurement of the height to which the river 
rose above its low-water mark. Since then a 
British settlement has been built on the river 
bank to the eastward of Hankow, and we 
have annual observations of its rise and fall 
which materially affect the commercial in- 
terests of the foreign residents. I may here 
remark that the Chinese authorities willingly 
acquiesced in the establishment of this settle- 
ment according to treaty stipulations, hoping 
that some day—as it has been suggested—a 
great flood will come and sweep the hated 
foreigners and their houses into the river. 
This is noidle prediction. Such a catas- 
trophe was imminent three years ago. About 
the 20th of July, 1869, the flood rose rapidly 
above its normal level of forty feet, and in 
twenty-four hours inundated the whole of the 
lower streets of the native town and British 
settlement. For three days the waters con- 
tinued to rise until the lower fiats of every 
building were more or less flooded. In the 
back streets the water was from five to ten 
feet deep, and filled with the sewage of the 
town, creating an intolerable effluvium, with 
the thermometer 140° in the sun, and 90° 
Fahr. in the shade. The ruin of the poorer 
classes inhabiting the lower parts of Hankow 
was complete. Many thousands were forced 
to leave their houses and take refuge on the 
defence wall which bounds the town on its 
western flank. But even this became inse- 
cure, and they fled across the Han River to 
the hill that rises in the middle of Hanyang. 
In the settlement, matters were not much 
better, except where two or three merchants 
had erected their warehouses on piles and 
brickwork just flush with the flood. Others, 
whose offices and stores were submerged, made 
use of them asswimming-baths. Throughout 
the whole place communication could only be 
carried on by means of boats, the streets being 
temporarily turned into canals. Where the 
natives occupied the ground-floors they were 
moved into large river boats moored to the 
houses, where cooking was carried on for the 
establishments ; while the masters and their 
assistants occupied the upper stories, with the 
prospect of the foundations giving way and 
their being overwhelmed in the flood. There 
is a church in the settlement, at once a credit 
to the place and the liberality of the commu- 
nity, which was flooded some four feet, and 
fears were entertained that the foundations 
would give way and the handsome edifice be- 
come a wreck. Happily this did not occur, 


(Ta Shwui) hap-|\neither were any of the substantial buildings 


from each other were levelled with the ground, 
while their trim gardens were obliterated. 
Where blooming flowers and choice plants 
had flourished a week or two before, there 
were cargo boats laden with the merchandise 
saved from the warehouses. The only pic- 
sque feature in this scene of desolation 
was the boats navigating the fiooded streets 
at night, with fantastic lanterns of various 
shapes and colors suspended from their bows. 
At length the flood reached its highest point 
on the 24th July, and by the end of the month 
it had subsided so as to leave the higher parts 
of the town and settlement dry. From a care- 
ful measurement taken by a civil engineer, 
who was resident at the time in Hankow, he 
calculated that the flood had risen 51} feet 
above the previous low-water mark. Had it 
reached a few more—say 55 feet—in all pro- 
bability the British settlement at Hankow 
would now be a place of the past, and the 
residents who have purchased ground and 
erected buildings suffered serious damage if 
not loss of life. Hence they have just cause 
of complaint that this dangerous site was 
chosen for a settlement, while opposite in 
Hanyang there is abundance of hilly ground 
above the floods. 

To what extent these flood waters cover the 
lands on the banks of the Yang-tsze, there are 
no data upon which to base even an approxi- 
mate calculation. A traveller who witnessed 
the flood of 1869 gives his views on this point 
as follows:—“The desolation produced by 
such a flood must be seen to be understood. 
Having witnessed it in the present year I can 
speak from observation. In the latter part 
of August the water had subsided but two feet 
and a half, and still covered the plain to the 
depth of from four to eight feet, so that it was 
more like sailing over a large lake than on a 
river. The whole plain, from Taiping-foo, up 
for a distance of more than 500 miles, was 
flooded. The average breadth of the plain 
thus flooded I should estimate to be. about 
twenty miles, which would give at least 10,000 
square miles as the extent of country covered 
with water. The crops of course were de- 
stroyed; the inhabitants driven from their 
homes or drowned; their houses dismantled 
or in ruins; their personal property in many 
cases all lost; and when we consider that 
about 4,000,000 of people were thus deprived 
of their homes, and their usual means of sub- 
sistence, to go forth as beggars, and vast 
multitudes of them to die of hunger and star- 
vation, some faint idea may be gathered of the 
appalling nature and extent of this calamity.” 
This account I take to be an unvarnished de- 
scription of the dire effects resulting from the 
Yang-tsze inundations, and this estimate of 
the submerged lands within a given area is 
below the actual extent of the flood. 

When the fiood waters reach the estuary 
of the river they are arrested in their current 


d in the years 1646, 1664, 1697, 1727,|seriously damaged; but the boundary walls|by the opposing tide, and the detritus held 
, 1831, and 1850. Knowing from these|which divided the allotments of the residents! previously in suspension deposited. Hence 
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has arisen the great delta of the Yang-tsze, 
where Shanghai—the most important foreign 
settlement in China—is situated. In estima- 
ting the geographical and geological changes 
which have occurred at this interesting locali- 
ty, we are not groping in the dark as to how 
the land was changed, for we have the records 
of the Chinese to prove them. At present 
Shanghai is distant from twenty to twenty- 
five miles from the sea-coast, where some five 
centuries ago its site was washed by the waves 
of the Pacific Ocean. All the intervening 
tract of land, comprising upwards of a bun- 
dred square miles, has been formed since that 
period. Its name denotes its origin, for it 
signifies in the Chinese language, “ Upon the 
Sea.” Since its occupation by foreigners the 
process of alluvial formation has been observ- 
ed going on with a rapidity that threatens in 
a short time to close up the navigation to the 
anchorage off the settlement for ocean-going 
ships. Moreover, within the same space of 
time the detritus deposited at the embouchure 
of the river has formed an island called Tsung- 
Ming, forty-five miles long by an average 
width of eight miles, on which about one mil- 
lion Chinese obtain a living by cultivating 
the soil thus reclaimed, or rather formed by 
the sedimentary deposits of the Yang-tsze. 
These are only some of the leading features 
of this mighty river, but they will suffice to 
show the grand phenomena attending its in- 
undations, 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Barelay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Continued from page 258.) 

“One of the main things I am called to 
learn, under this present dispensation, [his 
imprisonment] is, to be more content with a 


THE FRIEND. 


where there is something like this case, men-/and to’give him offence. But, having inforog 


| 
| 
! 
iH 


tioned to have been incident to the people of|him a little of my case, and of the weaky 


God formerly ; as, Psal. Ixxvii. 4, ‘Thou hold- 
est mine eyes waking; I am so troubled that 
I cannot speak;’ and Psal. xxxix. 2, ‘I was 
dumb with silence, I held my peace, even from 
good ;’ and Psal. xl. 12, ‘ Mine iniquities have 
taken hold upon me, so that I am not able to 
look up;—my heart faileth me.’ But, I could 
not so well apply these places to my own Case, 
seeing that it appears, the prophet’s situation 
there differs from mine. ‘Though I dare not 
altogether say, that the sense of sin was nota 
part of my exercise; yet was it (so as I could 
discern) more from the vanity and looseness 
of my heart, needlessly burdening itself with 
anxious, perplexing thoughts of my outward 
condition; so.little was I rightly, acquainted 
with the way of being about duty, and leav- 
ing events to God, or making a difference be- 
tween what was necessary and what was 
superfluous, so as to be about these necessary 
things, in the way of God, without distrac- 
tion ; as, doubtless, the believer may attain to, 
when he goes about them upon spiritual con- 
siderations and for spiritual ends. 

A main consideration in my present case, 
and frequently obvious to my thoughts, was 
this :—that I was eminently called of God, to 
better ordering of my whole conversation, in 
walking with him all the day long,—watch- 
ing unto prayer,—observing every motion 
and outgoing of the heart, and admitting or 
rejecting them, according as they were con- 
formable, or not, with the rule: as also in 
prayer, when it is to be gone about, either 
apart or together with others, to observe the 
motions of God’s Spirit to enlargement; and, 
though I durst not conclude upon this, as a 
rule,—namely, not to pray, but when enlarge- 
ment and inclination was thereto beforehand 


suffering lot,—that great lesson, of cheerfully | given, seeing it many times comes at the time, 


taking up my cross to follow Christ; and in 
order thereto, to learn to die daily unto all 
the things of a present world; especially to 
the too great and excessive desire I always 
have hitherto had, of enjoying the sweet con- 
tentment of my wife and children; yea, so 
excessive was I in this, while God gives me 
the freedom of enjoying them, I may labor to 
have it to be in himself. 

The Lord, who knows me well, knows well 
also what need I have thus to be exercised ; 
[the many trials then attending] the saddest 
part of which exercise, is, the hiding of his 
face, and shutting out my prayer,—than which 
there can be nothing more grievous to a ten- 
der heart :—I was desiring that it might be 
so to mine; and hoping that when I know 
more how to prize his presence and entertain 
His Spirit, he will help me, so as that I may 
enjoy more of him; also, to know better how to 
keep free, as of sinful, so of needless, anxious, 
perplexing thoughts, by which my heart is 
not a little marred in the enjoying of God ;— 
the avoiding too of needless cares of a present 
world, and of what may be dear to me in it,— 
to have a loose grasp of these, and know how 
to lay them wholly upon God. This is one, 
among the great lessons, the Lord is giving 
me at this time to learn. 


and not betore venturing on the duty; yet, 
so to walk in every particular, in doing and 
saying,‘as that nothing may escape, which 
may be feared to obstruct enlargement in 
prayer ; and, on the other hand, so to observe 
every passage in my whole conversation 
throughout the day, and every motion of the 
Spirit, as thereby the mind may be stored 
with good matter; and so may enlargement 
be warrantably waited for. Thus, to be in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long, Prov. xxiii. 
17,,is the highway to it; for so it is promised, 
Isai.lx.5, ‘Thy heart shall fear and be enlarged.’ 
Without this, whatever fits or flashes ot en- 
largement may be at times attained to; yet, 
no fixedness, for staying the heart in prayer 
upon God, is attainable. And ordinarily, ac- 
cording to the measure and proportion of the 
heart’s being stayed on God, between the 
times of prayer, in close walking with him, 
so does it attain this fixedness and enlarge- 
ment in time.of prayer. 

Bat here, it is to be observed, that, in my 
case, not only fixedness and enlargement seem 
suspended, or removed from me, but even 
words also, many times, so that I could not 
speak a word ; and yet I could not tell where- 
fore, or how, it was thus with me: insomuch, 
tbat, upon the 6th of 12th mo., I was neces- 


So far was the distemper and distraction of|sitated to desire of James Simpson, my fellow- 


my spirit heightened, that, sometimes, in the 


prisoner, to forbear to press me any more to 


time of prayer, while I was speaking, I was| perform that duty of praying publicly, as I was 
forced to be silent, and could not utter one|before accustomed to do, in our little prison- 


word, but was forced to desire my fellow-|family. 
prisoners to proceed in the duty. Some days|cise, 


thereafter, I turned over to some Scriptures, ! be forborne, fearing to be mistaken by him, 


and great infirmity of my body; and hav: 
a little reasoned with him, about laboring 
have our hearts more in a fittedness and 
position for prayer, before venturing so ras 
on it as ordinarily we do; some discourse 
this kind having past, at last, he agreed 
some time to forbear me. - 

Upon the 13th of 12th mo., my heart 3 
some way enlarged in private prayer, 
therewith was I desiring to be comforted; | 
with this caution, that I should beware of pl 
ing too much of my satisfaction and com 
upon enlargement and liberty given in pray 
For, though this be a rich mercy, for wh 
God is to be praised, and for which the he 
may rejoice and be comforted,—as the Psal 
ist saith, ‘I love the Lord, because he hg 
heard my voice and my supplications,’ and 
Elibu, ‘1 will speak, that 1 may be refreshe 
(for much refreshment may and does co 
that way ;)—yet the person and the pra 
may both be very acceptable, when this 
wanting. Faith iscommonly most alive, wh 
sense is least satisfied; humility, and the | 
rooting and bedewing graces, do then.o 
narily most abound. And if thus the he 
does find it, or has hope (though not presen 
yet afterwards) so to find it, there may 
comfort in this case; for, this may be a p 
of that ‘peaceable fruit of righteousne 
which the sad affliction of apparent des 
tion shall in due time bring forth. Heb. 
11. And therefore, such an one should 
moat stirred up and lively, when sense is le 
satisfied, as is intimated in Isai. i. 10, ‘ W 
is among you that feareth the Lord, t 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walke 
in darkness, and hath no light? let him tr 
in the name of the Lord and stay upon 
God.’ ” ; 


i 


(To be continued ) 


For **The Friend 
Indian Names. 


The meaning of the names which the Dé 
ware Indians gave to streams, &c., in Per 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Virgin 
forms the subject of a pamphlet compiled 
Ww. C. Reichel, from a manuscript origing 
prepared by the late John Heckewelder, ¢ 
recently published for the first time. 

Many of these names, in a more or | 
altered form, are now in common use amo 
us, and the information thus given upon th 
almost the only mementoes of the numer 
people who once hospitably received our fo 
fathers in this region of country, and fo 
long time lived in peace and friendship 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania and 
Jersey, is interesting. The following are 
tracted : 

Aquanshicola, (emptying into the Leh 
from thé north-east in Carbon county), G 
rupted from Achquoanschicola, signifyi 
“ where we fish with the bush-net.” 

Catasauqua, (an affluent of the Lehigh fr 
the north-east in Northampton county), ¢ 
rupted from Gattosbicki, signifying, “ 
earth thirsts,” viz. for rain. 

Catawissa, (a branch of the Susquehanns 
Columbia county), corrupted from Gattaw 
signifying “growing fat.” (Vote. Probs 
the Indians who named the place, had sha 


I was above a month under this exer-|deer along the creek in the season when d 
before I did adventure thus to desire to| fatten.) 


Chester River, (in Delaware county), ca 


{ 
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ly deeds Macopanackhan, corrupted from |furks,” was the name given by the Delawares 
phoppenackhan, signifying, “the large|to the site of Haston, and then to the town. 


to stream,” i. e., the stream along which 
p potatoes grow. 


Little Schuylkill, Beaver, or Tamaque Creek, 
(a branch of the Schuylkill in Schuylkill 


ickisalunga, (emptying into the Susque-|county). In Delaware, tamaque-hanne, i. e., 


a from the north-east in Lancaster coun- 
|corrupted from Chickiswalungo, “the 
e of the crawfish,” i.e., where the ground 
ll of holes bored by the crab or craw- 


“beaver stream,—a stream across which the 
beaver throws a dam and builds his lodge.” 
Loyalhanna, (a branch of the Conemaugh 
or Kiskiminetas in Westmoreland county), 
corrupted from Laweel-hanne, signifying, “the 


paguannock, the name by which the site of| middle stream.” 


adelphia was known to the Indians, is a 
uption of Cuwequeniku, signifying, “the 
e of tall pines.” 
bealico, (a branch of the Conestoga in 
caster county), corrupted from Achgook- 
co, (shortened into Chgokalico), signify- 
“where the snakes collect in dens to pass 
winter.” (Vote. This spot along the creek 
well known to the Indians.) 
ohocksink, corrupted from Cuwenhasink, 
ifying, “ where the pines grow,’—where 
re are pinelands. 
onewango, (a branch of the Allegheny in 
rren county), corrupted from Gunetinga, 
|ifying, “they have been gone a long time, 
7 stay a long time.” 
onococheague, (a branch of the Potomac 
ning Franklin county), corrupted from 
eukitschik, signifying, “indeed a long 
!’’ a name expressive of impatience mani- 
ed by a company of Indians travelling 
g the stream. 
onoy, (a small creek emptying into the 
yuehannain Lancaster county), corrupted 
a Guneu, signifying, “long.” 
elaware River, called by the Delawares 
ape-wihittuck, i. e., “the river of the 
jape.” Also Kit-hinne, (in Minsi Delaware 
ht-hinne) signifying, the “main stream” 
ts region of country. 
lockendauqua, (emptying into the Lehigh 
a the north-east in Northampton county), 
upted from Hackiundochwe, signifying, 
arching for land.” (JVote. Probably some 
ites were observed by the Indians survey- 
or prospecting along this stream.) 
Zoppeny Creek, (emptying into the Susque- 
ina from the west, in Wyoming county), cor- 
ted from Hobbenisink, signifying, “ where 
e are wild potatoes.” 
Kenjua, (a branch of the Allegheny, head- 
in McKean county), corrupted from Ként- 
aak, signifying, “they gobble.” Note. The 
bk was evidently a resort of wild turkeys, 
name it bears alluding to the gobbling 
h which the turkey-cock responds to the 
of his mate.) 
Cittanning, (the County-seat of Armstrong), 
upted from Kit-bhénne, in Minsi Delaware, 
ht-hinne, signifying, “the main stream,” 
, in its region of country. 
vackamissa, (corrupted from Legau-miksa, 
hifying, “sandy soil.” 
ehigh River, called by the Delawares Lech- 
yéeki, Lechauwiechink, or Lechanwékink, 
nifying, “where there are forks.’ This 
ae was given to the river, because through 
struck an Indian path or thoroughfare 
hing from the lower parts of the Delaware 
atry, which thoroughfare, on the left bank 
he river, forked off into various trails, lead- 
north and west. The word Lechauwékink, 
js shortened into Lecha, the name still in 
among the descendants of German set- 
3,—of which abbreviation Lehigh is a cor- 
tion. 
echauwttank, “the place at or within the 


Loyalsock, a (branch of the Susquehanna 
in Lycoming county), corrupted from Lawi- 
saquick, signifying the “middle creek,” i. e., 
a creek flowing between two others. 

Lycoming, (a branch of the Susquehanna in 
Lycoming county), corrupted from Legaui- 
hanne, signifying “sandy stream.” The Dela- 
wares called it invariably by this name. 

Mahanoy, (a branch of the Susquehanna in 
Northumberland county), corrupted from ma- 
honi, a lick. 

Mahantango, (a branch of the Susquehanna 
between Dauphin and Northumberland coun- 
ties), corrupted from Mohantango, signifying, 
“ where we had plenty of meat to eat.” 

Mahoning, (a branch of the Lehigh, heading 
west in Carbon county), corrupted from Ma- 
honink, signifying, “ where there is a lick, at 
the lick.” Mahoni is Delaware for a lick, ma- 
honitty signifies, a diminutive lick, and mahon- 
hanne, a stream flowing from or near a lick. 

Manatawny, (a branch of the Schuylkill in 
Berks county), corrupted from menhaltanink, 
signifying “ where we drank liquor.” 

Manayunk, corrupted from mene-iunk, sig- 


nifying, “ where we go to drink—our place of 


drinking liquor.” 
Mauch Chunk, corrupted from machk-tsch- 
unk, signifying, “ bear-mountain,” or strictly, 


“where there is a mountain, the resort of 


bears.” 

Masxatawny, (a branch of Saucon Creek in 
Berks county), corrupted from machksit- 
hanne, signifying “bear’s path stream—the 
stream along which bears have beaten a path. 

Monocasy, (a branch of the Lehigh in North- 
ampton county), corrupted from Menagassi, 
or Menakessi, signifying, “a stream with 
several large bends.” 

Monongahela, corrupted from Menaunge- 
hilla, a word implying “high banks or bluffs, 
breaking off and falling down at places.” 

Moshannon, (emptying into the Susque- 
hanna from the south-west, between Clear- 
field and Centre counties), corrupted from 
Mooshanne, i. e., “elk stream.” 

Nescopec, (emptying into the Susquehanna 
from the east in Luzerne county), corrupted 
from Neskchoppeek, signifying “black, deep 
and still water.” 

Neshaminy, (a branch of the Delaware in 
Backs county), corrupted from Nischam- 
hanne, signifying “a double stream,” i. e., a 
stream formed by the confluence of two 
branches. 

Nesquehoning, (emptying into the Lehigh 
from the west, in Carbon county), corrupted 
from Neska-honi, signifying, a “ black lick.” 

Nippenose, (draining Nippenose Bottom, 
and emptying into the Susquehanna from the 
south, in Lycoming county), corrupted from 


Nipeno-wi, signifying, “like the summer,” a 


name indicating a warm and genial situation. 


Nockamixon, (a township in Bucks, border- 


ing on the Delaware), corrupted from Noch- 


anichsink, signifying, “ where there are three 


houses,” 
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Oley, (a township in Berks county), cor- 
rupted from Olink, or Olo (also Wahlink, or 
Wahlo, signifying “a hole, a cavern, a cell,” 
or “cache;” also a “cove,” that is, a tract of 
land encompassed by hills. 

(To be concluded.) 


ee 
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For “The Friend.” 


Religions Talk. 


I find an article with the above caption in 
the 30th No. of “The Friend,’ to which I 
wish to call attention, as I think the author 
has gone farther in his criticism on what he 
calls “ the religious talk of the day,” than he 
should, if he exercised that charity so highly 
commended by Paul. 

I would not have any one talk lightly on 
any religious subject; but when the heart is 
really converted to God, can we expect the 
lips to refrain from speaking of the good things 
the Lord hath done for the soul of such an 
one. The woman Jesus met at the well of 
Samaria, went away and invited others to 
come to the Saviour, and many came and be- 
lieved ; her talk proved very effectual. 

The blind man whose eyes were opened, 
did not refrain from publicly declaring what 
the Lord had done for him, even though his 
parents were fearful of the consequences of 
such conversation. We do not read of any 
person in the New Testament who was un- 
willing to confess the Lord Jesus after they 
had been healed by Him; although He for 
some reason enjoined silence in certain in- 
stances, yet their hearts were so full they 
could not withhold their tongues from speak- 
ing his praise; nor do we learn that the Lord 
rebuked them afterwards for thus testifying 
of Him. At the time of our Lord’s triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem many testified of His 
goodness, and some thought it was in a very 
extravagant way—but Jesus approved it. The 
two that walked to Emmaus communed with 
each other of the things that had come to 
pass in their days, and it is highly probable 
that when the disciples were met together on 
that evening, they talked of the resurrection 
of Jesus, and it was then that their Master 
appeared to them. It is needless to multiply 
proofs upon this point, it is expressly declared 
that, they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another, and a book of remembrance 
was kept before him of them that feared the 
Lord and thought upon his name, &c. 

But let us now speak of the “ early Friends” 
and of their testimony. Do we read that 
George Fox told those who were convinced 
by his preaching to keep quiet and not speak 
to others about their conversion, nor tell any 
one how the Lord had blessed them and for- 
given their iniquities, and baptised them with 
His Spirit, which would be as a light to their 
eyes and a lamp to their feet! far otherwise ; 
they talked about it, they preached the great 
salvation to others: George Fox encouraging 
them and instructing them by letters, and to 
such a degree did these preachers scatter 
abroad, that in twenty years from the com- 
mencement of G. Fox’s ministry, the gospel 
was preached by those professing his doc- 
trine, in nearly every nation in Europe, in 
Jerusalem, in the islands of the sea, and to 
the Indians in North America. There were 
workers in those days, and if we are 


“The sons by whom are borne 
The mantles which the dead have worn,” 


shall we withhold our tongues and fail tospeak 
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even to our neighbors of this “so great salva- 
tion.” 

We love to talk of the deeds and faith of 
our forefathers ; let us ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, have we experienced what they boldly 
declared they had realized, even the sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit? if we have, surely our 
conversation will be of heavenly things, and 
our meetings will be meetings for worship 
indeed. Might I not say, they would in the 
fullest sense be meetings for public prayer, 
and all who attended them would recognize 
that they were such meetings as George Fox 
enjoined his friends to hold. “ Friends, hold 
all your meetings in the power of God.” 

I, Hix. 

Ohio, 3d mo. 1873. 


[We apprehend our readers will have no 
difficulty in discriminating between the con- 
versation on religious subjects which is con- 
sistent with their sacred character, and that 
flippant “talk” which is indulged in by many, 
and to which the author of the communica- 
tion in the 30th No. appears to allude.—Ebps. ] 


Sensitive plants in Brazil.—Among the most 
plentiful were a scarlet and yellow Asclepias, 
a little creeper with flowers, varying in color 
from white or pale lilac to primrose and deep 
yellow or orange, with amaroon heart. (Thun- 
bergia) and a highly sensitive Mimosa, with lit- 
tle rounded heads of purple flowers, and short 
semi-prostrate stems covered with minutely 
pinnated leaves. The irritable nature of the 
last plant revealed itself to one on stooping 
to pluck a specimen, by the pinne of its leaf- 
lets immediately folding up on the midribs, 
and the leaves as a whole becoming rapidly 
deflexed on the stem. I afterwards found 
that by stamping smartly on the ground the 
same effect could be produced, the whole plant 
collapsing in the most curious way. In some 
places the ground was covered by this species 
to the exclusion of any other, and by draw- 
ing a stick over a space covered by it, what 
at first appeared as a green and flourishing 
patch of vegetation assumed the semblance 
of a blighted and dying one.—Cunningham’s 
Natural History of the Strait of Magellan. 


Selected, 

I prayed for direction, and saw clearly that 
plainness of dress and behavior best became 
a christian, and proved it good for a proud 
heart to wear the plain and modest livery of 
God’s children. For when I appeared like 
the world in Babylonish garments, I had its 
esteem, and knew not how to part with it. 
But when I showed by my appearance that 
I considered myself as a stranger and a for- 
eigner, none can know (but by experience) 
what an influence it has on the whole con- 
duct, and what a fence it is to keep us from 
sinking into the spirit of the world. For 
there is no medium,—they who are conformed 
to the maxims, customs and fashions of the 
world must embrace its spirit also, and they 
shall find the esteem they seek, for the world 
will love its own. But let them remember 
also, that its friendship is enmity with God. 
—FLxtract from the Life of Mary Fletcher, a 
Methodist preacher. 


Much talk on religious subjects, may be 
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Original. 
PRAYER. 
We ask and we receive it not, 
Because we ask amiss ; 
We reckon not that from the Lord 
Prayer hath its genesis. 


We pray for what we think we need, 
As though we could suggest 

To Him on high, who knoweth all 
What things for us are best. 


Oh would that men could realize 
What they profess to know, 

That all true prayer is from above, 
All untrue from below. 


To be prepared for prayer, is prayer, 
The work is of the Lord: 

Only consent to be prepared | 
Is all we can accord. 


Selected. 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


A right to watch when others sleep, 
To soothe the bed of pain, 

To cause the weary, troubled heart 
To wake to hope again. 


To bring soft influence to bear 
Upon earth’s bitter strife, 

And strew with flowers of Paradise * 
The beaten track of life, 


To make of home a beacon-light 
In sorrow’s stormy day, 

Where tossed and troubled ones will turn 
Fond thoughts when far away. 


To guide the early steps of youth, 
And childhood’s budding years ; 

And, like her Lord, with gentle hand, 
To dry the falling tears. 


Who would exchange these charities 
For any glittering crowd, 

Or covet in their place debate, 
Or plaudits long and loud? 


Not in the earthquake nor the wind 
Was felt the moulding power ; 

’Twas in the still small voice it came 
In that calm, solemn hour. 


Noiseless the rootlets grow apace,— 
We see them not nor hear; 

The dew falls silently, the sun 
Shines, and the flowers appear. 


Brave hearts, bear up, be patient now, 
The reaping-time will come; 
Root up the weeds, sow the good seed 
In that dear field—your home. 
Margaret Mackay. 


For “The Friend.” 

In recently perusing the journal of that 
eminent and divinely qualified minister of the 
Gospel, John Griffith, (as contained in the 5th 
vol. of Friends’ Library) I find that faithful 
member of our religious Society in his day, 
had many trials and closely proving exercises 
to meet and contend with ; and his experience 
and observations being so deeply fraught with 
instruction and encouragement, a query has 
arisen whether some selections might not 
profitably occupy some of the pages of “The 
Friend.” 

About 1734 he says: “ The church of Christ 
hath not been without its troubles from false 
ministers, neither in the primitive times nor 
ours. That excellent Gospel liberty in which 
all who feel themselves inspired there-unto, 
whether male or female, may speak or pro- 
phecy, one by one, hath been, and still is, 
abused by false pretenders to divine inspira- 


tion ; yet the liberty ought to be preserved in-| produced by 


way spiritually minded, rightly savoring 
things that be of God. i 
«“ Forward and unsanctified appearances) 
way of ministry, would then be easily « 
and suppressed, so as not to disturb the pe 
of the church. The case has been otherw 
as I have observed in some places; but 
little minded, if the words and doctrine w 
sound, and nothing to blame in the conve 
tion. Here the main thing, which is | 
powerful demonstration of the Holy Spi 
disregarded ; and if a few are deeply ps i 
at heart with such lifeless ministry, they) 
it exceedingly difficult to lay hands the : 
for want of more strength; especially w 
they perccive what strength there is aga) 
them ; for formal professors love to have i 
rather than to sit in silence. I have obser 
such pretenders to be all mouth or tonj 
having no ears to receive instruction ; fon 
teaching others, but very unteachable th 
selves. I pray God to quicken his people, 
raise the Society into a more lively sens 
that blessed power which gathered us to 
people; or I fear the great evil above hit 
at will prove a growing one ; profession ¥ 
out possession, being a proper element 
such a ministry to flourish in. i 
“T am not quite free to omit a remark 
this head, as ] am fully persuaded the lis 
members of the Church of Christ, groan 
der a painful sense of this sorrowful toke 
a declined Society. May the Lord of Sab 
hear their cries, and regard the anguis 
their souls in secret, so as to work by hi 
visible power for his own Name’s sake, 
their enlargement, by turning his band aj 
upon our Sion, to purge away her dross, | 
to take away her tin and reprobate si 
that her judges may be restored as at thet 
and her counsellors as at the beginning; | 
many having their feet shod with the prep 
tion of the Gospel of peace, may yet ap} 
beautiful upon the mountains.” i 


For “The F , 
Westtown Boarding School. | 
“Say not thou, what is the cause that 
former days were better than these? for 
dost not. inquire wisely concerning this.” 
In looking back to the period of our 
acquaintance with Westtown, and callir 
mind some of the worthy fathers and mot 
who were then and in subsequent year 
trusted with the superintendence of the 
stitution, —such as Jonathan Evans, 
Yarnall, Thomas Stewardson, Samuel Be 
Benjamin Cooper, George Williams, Wi 
and Thomas Hvans, Hannah Gibbons, 
Bettle, Catharine W. Morris, Elizabeth Hy 
and many others: whose fervent, relig 
labors, under the divine blessing, have be 
means of preserving it in a good degre 
the original ground of its establishment,— 
may it be said, other men haye labored 
we haveentered into their labors. Thi 
lowing encouraging letter, from our ls 
loved William Evans, to the then incumk 
of the Superintendency, may be instructi 
the present Committee as well as others 
are more immediately in charge of the 
cern: 


Philadelphia, 10th mo. 21st, 1! 
My Dear Friends, * * * * The fee 
’s plaintive letter seq 


compared to great auctions which are pretty | violable, and other means found out to remedy |at first discouraging, but having know 
sure indications of approaching bankruptcy.'this great inconveniency; which would not| Boarding School nearly three years at it 
be difficult, were the members in a general'as a scholar, and at different, periods as 


—Dillwyn. 
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-man more than forty years, it did not 
ce me that the school was inferior in 
nefit it confers, or in the religious con- 
f the teachers and caretakers generally 
e preservation of the pupils from any 
yting influence than at former periods. 
ities of various kinds, and tendencies to 
per conduct among the pupils have al- 
existed, as well as departures by some 
the plain language, and into the use of 
ge not of a pure character. Many out- 
3 among the boys have occurred, and 
nations formed to punish those who di- 
i the wrong conduct of their school- 
to the teachers. I have been engaged 
o memorable occasions in meeting those 
nations, and found when they were 
, yet firmly treated, but few were left| 
lid not relent and fall in with the wishes 
> teachers, so that their decisions to 
1 their comrades were broken up. Con- 
qually reprehensible has been exhibited 
» part of some girls, and which required 
d of members of the Committee to sup- 
and bring the offenders to an acknow- 
ent. What can be expected from a 
collection of children, coming from dif- 
parts of our Society, and from different 
y Meetings, from under the tutelage of 
\t variety of parents or guardians, and 
having hardly any restraint or care be- 
dupon them at their homes? Habits 


can look for his blessing upon it and us, 
only as we labor faithfully for our own bless- 
ing from Him, and then for it. 
From your affectionate friend, 
WittramM Evans. 


Westtown has a strong hold on my affec- 
tions and interest, and I crave its prosperity, 
not only as a Seminary of science and litera- 
ture, but as a garden of the Lord wherein 
plants may be nurtured and trained for re- 
ligious usefulness on this His earth, and to 
flourish forever in the Celestial Paradise. 
May He bless and prosper it. 

I am with sincere affection 
Thy attached friend, 
THomas Evans. 


7th mo. 14th, 1859. 


For “The Friend.” 
Origin of Man. 
(Continued from page 259.) 

Since man is an intelligent being, living in 
an organized frame, our attention has to be 
directed to the consideration of his organs 
and intellect, that is,in the first place, we 
must investigate the physical, in the second, 
the intellectual and moral elements of his con- 
stitution. 

The physical characteristics bear but sec- 
ondary importance among those of the hu- 
man race. 

Man is aspirit which shines within the body 


d under libertine indulgence, and they|of an animal, and the only difficulty is to as- 
ps encouraged in actions repugnant to|certain in what manner the organism of the 
ligious profession, it is rather surprising | mammalia is modified in order to become that 
are not greater breaches of the rules, or|of man; to compare the harmony of this or- 
immoral conduct or improper language|ganism with the object in view, namely, the 


are manifest among them. 


exercise of human intellect and thought. We 


ers have labored and you have entered |shall see the organs of the mammalia are 
heir labors, and though you have many | greatly modified in the human subject, becom- 


sto perform in providing for the comfort 
efamily, L-hope you will be favored to 
your eye to the moral and religious wel- 
f the dear children, and through watch- 
ontinually unto prayer, beseeching the 
on high to regard you in your trials, and 
wisdom and strength, and trust in Him, 
able you to see the path in which he 
i have you to walk, so that you may 
ngly labor for the advancement of your 
charge in his fear, and in obedience to 
ill made known in the heart. 

e effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
availeth much, and the Lord can work 
any or by few. If any are deficient in 
ous exercise, watch your opportunity to 
rage them to labor after it, and strive 
mote an increase of love and good fellow- 
etween yourselves and all the teachers 
aretakers. As the number of religious 
3 employed in different departments is 
ys6d in the family, we may hope that 
t will be more known to be in the midst, 
ially when convened for divine worship, 
hat the unction from Him will be more 
ed and soften and unite the hearts, even 
e dear children, to their caretakers and 
eanother. Therefore do not give way 
scouragement—keep your places in the 
1, and the religious. exercises you pass 
gh and the weight of your spirits will 
the hearts of others without words, and 
aay havea pleasant and cheering session 
ming winter, and from time to time have 
to thank our compassionate Heavenly 
sr and take fresh courage. Thos. Scatter- 


I think it was that said, “it was a plan-|treat at 


ing, either on account of their individual ex- 
cellence or the harmony of their combination, 
greatly superior to the associations of the 
same organs among animals. 

Let us first consider the brain and organs 
of sense. When we examine the form and 
relative size of the brain in ascending the se- 
ries of mammiferous animals, we find that 
this organ increases in volume and progres- 
ses, 80 to say, toward the superior character- 
istics which it is to display in the human 
species. Disregarding certain exceptions, for 
the existence of which we cannot account, 
but which in no way alter the general rule, 
the brain increases in importance from the 
zoophyte to the ape. But, in comparing the 
brain of the ape with that of man, an impor- 
tant difference becomes at once apparent. 
The brain of the gorilla,orang-outang, or chim- 
panzee, which are the apes that bear the 
greatest resemblance to man, and which, for 
that reason, are designated anthropomor- 
phous apes, is very much smaller than that of 
man. The cerebral lobes in man are much 
longer than in the anthropomorphous apes, 
and their vertical measure is out of all pro- 
portion with the height of the cerebral lobes 
in apes; this is what produces the noble 
frontal curve, one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the human physiognomy. The cere- 
bral lobes are connected behind with a third 
nervous mass called the cerebellum. 

The large volume of these three lobes, the 
depth and number of convolutions of the en- 
cephalic mass, and other anatomical details of 
the brain, upon which we are unable here to 
reater length, place the brain of 


1 which the Lord would bless,” but we! man. very far above that of the animal nearest 


. 


to him in the zoological scale. These differ- 
ences bear witness in favor of man to an un- 
paralleled intellectual development, and we 
should be better able to measure these differ- 
ences, were we able to show in what the cere- 
bral action consists, but this weare utterly 
unable to do. 

The senses, taken individually, are not 
more developed in man than they are in cer- 
tain animals; but in man they are character- 
ized by their harmony, their perfect equili- 
brium, and their admirable appropriation to a 
commonend., Man, it will at once be admit- 
ted, isnot so keen of sight as the eagle, nor so 
subtle of hearing as the hare, nor does he 
possess the wonderful scent of the dog. His 
skin is far from being as fine and impression- 
able as that which covers the wing of a bat. 
But, whileamong animals, one sense always 
predominates to the disadvantage of the rest, 
and the individual is thus forced to adopt a 
mode of existence which works hand in hand 
with the development of this sense, with man 
all the senses: possess almost equal delicacy, 
and the harmony of their association makes 
up for what may be wanting in individual 
power. Again, the senses of animals are em- 
ployed only in satisfying material necessities, 
while in man, they assist in the exercise of 
eminent faculties whose development they fur- 
ther. 

Let us consider shortly in detail our senses. 
—Man is certainly better off as regards the 
sense of sight than a large majority of ani- 
mals. Instead of being placed upon different 
sides of his head, looking in opposite direc- 
tions, and receiving two images which cannot 
possibly be alike, his eyes are directed for- 
wards, and regard similar objects, by which 
means the impression is doubled. The sense 
of sight thus brings to his conceptions a com- 
plete image and solid idea of what surrounds 
him; it is his most useful sense, the more so 
when it is guided in its application by a clear 
intellect. 

The sense of touch in man reaches a degree 
of perfection which it does not attain in 
animals. How marvellous is the sense of 
touch when exercised by applying the extrem- 
ities of the fingers, the part of the body the 
best suited to this function, and how much 
more wonderful is the organ called the hand, 
which applies itself in so admirable a manner 
to the most different surfaces whose extent, 
form, or qualities, we wish to ascertain | 

A modern philosopher has attributed to the 
hand alone our intellectual superiority. This 
was going too far. We find enthusiasm allied 
with justice in the views expressed in the ex- 
cellent pages which Galen has consecrated to 
a description of the hand in his immortal 
work, De usu partium. 

“ Man alone,” says Galen, “is furnished with 
hands, as healone isa participatorin wisdom. 
The hand is a most marvellous instrument, 
and one most admirably adapted to his na- 
ture. Remove his hand and man can no 
longer exist. By its means he is prepared 
for defence or attack, for peace or war. What 
need has he of horns or talons? With his 
hand he fashions iron and steel. Whilst with 
horns, teeth, and talons, animals can only 
defend or attack at close quarters; man is 
able to project from afar the instruments with 
which he is armed. Shot from his hand,-the 
feathered arrow reaches at a great distance 
and stops the flight of a passing bird. 

“ Although man is less agile than the horse 
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and the deer, yet he mounts the horse, guides 
him, and thus successfully hunts thedeer. He 
is naked and feeble yet bis hand procures him 
a covering. His body is unprotected against 
the inclemencies of climate, yet his hand finds 
him a convenient abode, and furnishes him 
with clothing. By the use of his hand, he 
gains dominion and mastery over all that 
lives upon the earth, in the air, or in the 
depths of the sea, and to the vessel which 
bears him,a daring seaman, upon the bosom 
of the deep—all is the work of his hand. . 
“Would man without hands have been able to 
write out the laws which govern him? With- 
out hands could he bequeath to posterity the 
fruit of his labors, and the memory of his 
deeds? Could he (had man been created 
handless) converse with Socrates, Plato, Aris- 


bygone ages? The hand is then the physical 
characteristic of man, in like manner as intel- 
ligence is his moral characteristic.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 


(Continued from page 263.) 


“Third month, 12th.—Uneasiness and dis- 
content were too prevalent. I was agreeably 
amused with Dr. Hurd’s tribute to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Fothergill; a worthy performance. 
The extent of Dr. Fothergill’s application to 
professional pursuits, to physical and philoso- 
phical correspondences and benevolent com- 
munications, was indeed amazing; his en- 
couragement of genius, ina further display 
and extension of the works of nature, was 
indeed respectable; but much more abund- 
antly so was his attachment to some doctrines 
of the Christian religion, which, if not 
wholly rejected, are at least but lightly es- 
teemed by divers who are renowned in the 
republic of letters. I should think myself 
guilty of a neglect injurious tothe memory 
of my deceased friend did I not observe, says 
Dr. Hurd, that he abhorred the prevalent 
infidelity of the age, and gloried in the name 
of Christian. He valued the Scriptures as 
the repository of divine truths; and was 
never ashamed of those grand fundamental 
doctrines—salvation through the mediation 
of Jesus Christ, and sanctification through 
the influences of His spirit; and thus, by be- 
lieving in God, it appears by the preceding 
anecdotes that our worthy friend was unre- 
mittingly careful to maintain good works. 
His steady adherence to some peculiar tes- 
timonies to the simplicity of the gospel, held 
forth by the Christian Society called Quakers, 
was also peculiarly exemplary; they being 
despised by too many of his fellow-professors, 
under the picture of more liberal and exten- 
sive ideas, who are themselves greatly his 
inferiors in that real liberality of heart and 
sentiment, of which he was so eminently a 
possessor, 

21st.—This day I have entered into. the 
sixty-third year of my age—an awful event; 
to many it hath proved the last of human life; 
perhaps before another I may be added to 
that number; but days and times, signs and 
seasons, are in the hand of the great Proprie- 
tor of the universe, who made the sea and 
the dry land, and man as a monument of his 
mercy. 

23d.—This day, that exercise has been main- 
tained which is the essence of prayer, and 
which our Lord intended, when he said: 


THE FRIEND. 


‘Watch ye therefore and pray always that 
ye may be accounted worthy to stand before 
the Son of Man.’ 

Fourth month, 11th.—The duty of repent- 
ance, as it is written, ‘Except ye repent ye 
shall all likewise perish,’ and of the media- 
tion of Christ, as represented by the dres-er 
of the vineyard, being powerfully impressed, 
was stated to those present; a door of utterance 
was measurably opened and some solemnity 
seemed to attend. ‘ 

15th.—Christ was delivered for our offences 
and raised again for our justification.’ I sat 
under some solemn impressions thereof and 
of the necessity of believers being quickened 
together with him; but felt no necessity to 
utter words. 


so much witha view of immediate satisfaq 
and sensible comfort, neither with a vie§ 
laying up any stockin our memory, but 
dependence on the Spirit that quicke 
The ministersin our Society are particu 
recommended to be conversant in ther 
the yearly meeting, 1702 and 1706. N 
theless they ought to have no treasury 
the divine gift—‘The well of water sprin 
up into everlasting life.’ 

23rd.—Being much indisposed in body 
tended the week-day meeting with littl 
pectation of life or labor; sitting in 
nothingness, a desire was impressed the 
present might be earnestly seeking afte 
salvation which is only attainable th 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of their 


22nd.—The forenoon meeting waslarge and |and the sanctification of their natures 
totle, and the different great men, children of|Friends were recommended to the word of|severance in the exercise as set forth ir 


reconciliation within. 


parable of the unjust judge and the imp 


28th.—The spirit of prayer hath this day|nate widow, were much illustrated in 
been obstructed by unnecessary converse,|mind. The children seemed to be broug 


which it ought not to have been. 


‘If any/the birth, but there was neither strengt 


man doeth the will of God he shall know of|freedom verbally to bring forth; toward 
the doctrine,’ and again, ‘if any man be a/close I was freshly convinced that a min 


worsbiper of God, and doeth his wiil, him he 
heareth,’ hence it appears that doing the will 
of God is necessary to render prayer accepta- 
able. The will of God is our sanctification ; 
the sanctification of our hearts and mouths, 
as itis written, ‘Lo, this hath touched thy lips, 
thy iniquity is taken away, thy sin is purged.’ 
Iniquity is not only to be taken away by 
remission and non-imputation, but sin is to 
be purged by real renovation; in order to 
our becoming the sons of God without rebuke. 
‘In your patience possess ye your souls,’ was 
the command of the great Master to his im- 
mediate followers, and remains obligatory on 
us; not only in the case of national and pub- 
lic calamities, but also in respect to those 


tion of the Spirit in one individual may 
also to others without words. 
(To be continued.) 


A. True Story of the First Telegram. 
bill met with neither sneers nor oppositi 
the Senate, but the business of that BH 
went on with discouraging slowness. A 
light on the last evening of the se 
(March 3, 1843,) there were 119 bills b 
it. As it seemed impossible for it 
reached in regular course before the ho 
abjournment should arrive, the Professor, 
had anxiously watched the tardy mover 
of business all day from the gallery o 
Senate Chamber, went with a sad heart 


domestic inquietudes which ‘arise not out of|hotel and prepared to leave for New — 


the dust.’ 

Fifth month, 7th.—“ With my spirit with- 
in me will I seek thee early,’ said one for- 
merly. Iam convinced of the propriety of 
the exercise and the universality of its obli- 
gation, and to will is present with me. In 
my way to the monthly meeting at Stortford, 
amid much weakness of flesh and spirit, some 
hoverings of the Anointed seemed to attend. 
I was unwilling to shut out the true Opener 
or what might proceed from him ; but, at the 
same time,shy of any particular impressions 
of the matter; being ever desirous of enter- 
ing religious assemblies, ‘neither bearing purse 
nor scrip,’ or aught but a sense of my own 
poverty. In coming home some unnecessary 
altercations would have presented, which 
were through grace measurably repressed. 

11th.—I was again at Stortford at a meet- 


at an early hour the next morning. V 
at breakfast, a servant informed him tk 
young lady desired to see him in the ps 

There he met Miss Anne Ellsworth—t 
young school girl—the daughter of his 
mate friend, Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth 
first Commissioner of Patents—who sa 
she extended her hand to him, “ I have 
to congratulate you.” 

“Upon what?” inquired the Professo: 

“Upon the passage of your bill,” sh 
plied. 

“Impossible! Its fate was sealed at 
last evening. You must be mistaken.” 

“Not at all,” she responded. “ Father 
me to tell you that your bill was passed. 
remained until the session closed, and y 
was the last bill but one acted upon, ar 
was passed just five minutes before the 


ing appointed by our worthy friends, Mary|journment, and I am .so glad to be the 


Ridgeway and Jane Watson, who returned |one to tell you. 


with us to our house at Hartford. 

13th.—Mary Ridgeway and her compan- 
ion delivered acceptable testimonies, both in 
the morning and afternoon meetings. Mary 
Ridgeway, in the forenoon, recommended oc- 
cupations, which were diligently and pros- 
perously practised by our worthy ancestors, 
viz: digging and begging; a lively and per- 
tinent opening, on which she was enlarged 
with strength and propriety. 

19th.—Mental prayer and reading the holy 
Scriptures have of late been practised; it is 
true that the bare ‘letter killeth,’ but a dil- 
igent, and I think almost a daily attention 
to these sacred records is the duty of all; not 


Mother says, too, that 
must come home with me to breakfast.” 

The-invitation was readily. accepted, 
the joy in the household was unboundeé 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth had full 
lieved in the project, and the former i 
confidence in it, and in his warm friend 
for Professor Morse, had spent all the cl« 
hours of the session in the Senate Char 
doing what he could to help the billa 
and giving it all the influence of his higk 
sonal and official position. 

Grasping the hand of his young friend 
Professor thanked her again and agait 
bearing him such pleasant tidings, anc 
sured sie that she should send over 
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the first message as her reward.—|blessing to us if we rightly profit by them.— 
atter was talked over in the family,|Journal of Wm. Evans. 


{rs. Ellsworth suggested a message Sees ae fT 
Professor Morse referred to thedaugh-|_ tract from the Life of Mary Alexander.— 
her approval, and this was the one Speaking of her exercise respecting the min- 
was subsequently sent. istry, she says: “I fully believe while it is 
ttle more than a year after that time really a solid fear of running before the Lord 
e between Washington and Baltimore sends, which keeps back any sacrifice he is 
ympleted. Professor Morse was in the calling for, especially in this important work, 
city, and Mr. Alfred Vail, his assistant |there is less danger of trying the fleece again 
and again, than in running too hastily for- 


latter—the first in the chamber of the 

ne Court, the last in the Mount Clare ward: even when a living engagement is felt, 

when, the circuit being perfect, Pro- but to be preserved from erring on either 

Morse sent to Miss Ellsworth for her jhand is a blessing which can be witnessed 
only while the mind is engaged to keep near 


ye, and it came. 
bat hath God wrought?” to its only sure director, the unerring princi- 


as sent in triplicate in the dot and line 
ge of the instrument to Baltimore, and 
e first message ever transmitted by a 
ing telegraph. 

story of this message has been often 
ith many exaggerations. It has roamed 
Europe with various romantic material 
ed to it, originating mainly in the 
,imagination, and has started up anew 
ime to time in our own country under 
orms, but the above story is simply and 
y true. An inventor in despair receives 
ws of his unexpected success from his 
s daughter, and he makes her a pro- 
hich he keeps, and thus links ber name 
‘is own, and with an invention which 
es one of the controlling instruments 
lization for all time.—Scribner’s for 


guided thereby. 

From such considerations I have often felt 
thankfulness raised in my heart, that while 
my mind was under the weighty exercises 
which preceded my appearance in the minis- 
try, and which I believe some of my feeling 
friends in the vision of light were permitted 
to behold, that they used great caution in in- 
timating the subject to me, as seldom to give 
me reason to suppose they had any apprehen- 
sion of my real situation. I believe that minds 
thus circumstanced, are better left to the 
guidance of Him who begins the work, to 
carry it on, and bring forth fruit in His own 
season; even though through fear or care a 
state of jeopardy may be somewhat prolonged, 
rather than any injudicious interference of 


others, should bring the poor tribulated soul 
out of the preparing furnace, before the ap- 
pointed baptisms are perfected. I am fully 
aware that the doubting mind may sometimes 
be rightly encouraged to obedience by the 
countenance of those who have had larger 
experience of the great Master's dealings with 
His humble and truly dependent followers ; 
but I believe beyond all doubt that a much 
greater number have suffered by being inju- 
diciously drawn forth before the full accom- 
plishment of all the dispensations which the 
Lord sees fit for them to pass through. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

2. The proper holding of our approach- 
early Meeting, is a subject of great 
t; and, at times, it seemed as if I should 
ling to be released, and gathered away 
t. But thevexercise must be borne by 
if the cause of Christ is upheld by our 
as Society. When we consider the 
jess of eternity, and that we have indi- 
ly a work to perform, we have need to 
“ourselves into the Divine hand, and 
‘the Lord strength to endure our trials, 
» follow him faithfully, so that the work 
1e wedding garment may be finished by 
ne the end comes. 

ooking at the divided state of Friends, 
» had many thoughts on the subject of 
ition, talked of by some restless mem- 
[ have been fully convinced that Friends 
t go into separation, but they should 
tly bear the difficulties which we have 
ounter, and their testimony against the 
of division, as the Lord qualities them. 
ive no right to break down the hedge 
He has placed around us; and if we 
_" He will make his own cause vic- 
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Such has been the tardiness with which 
winter relaxed the firm hold he had taken on 
our widespread country, that there seemed a 
danger of having to speak of the coming of 
Spring, until, according to the calendar, it had 
more than half passed away. The icy blasts 
from the North and West, by their chilling 
touch, still kept us reminded of the unusually 
cold temperature through which we have 
passed during the last four months, and the 
frozen earth, until very recently, gave little 
evidence of having wakened from its long 
hybernating sleep. 

But we are now having sensible evidences 
that Spring has really come, and though the 
mood of the weather is yet occasionally rough, 
there is an impressive difference between the 
storms of Spring and those of Winter. In the 
latter, they rush over the bleak and dreary 
country with frightful violence, and mark their 
course by desolation, and burying every linger- 
ing vestige of vegetation beneath snow andice. 
But in Spring, when the clouds have poured 
out their watery treasures, and the winds 
have swept, in their might, over the relaxing 


. Opposing spirits will be removed, 
generation raised up, that will be en- 
exalt the glorious standard of gospel 
and the christian testimonies we were 
re called to spread in the earth. It ap- 
me to be a snare of the enemy, to 
and scatter, under the plausible plea of 
aating our afflictions, but which would 
our strength, and plunge us into inex- 
e difficulty. When another trial came, 
e pretext would present, to divide 

; and thus our destruction as a religious 
would be inevitable. The church is 
more alive to the cause of its adorable 
than when under suffering ; and the pre- 
ictions will be sanctified and made a 


earth, as the sun breaks forth in his glory, the 
returning verdure seems to answer with a 
smile, and the traces of the storm are visible 
in the renewing beauty of hill and dale. 
There is something peculiarly animating in 
the return of Spring, and in contemplating 
the annual renovation of the vegetable world, 
after its having been long locked up in the 
cold embrace of winter. Our enjoyment of it 
is probably beightened by contrast with the 
rigors of the season that has just passed by, 
and the emotions called forth by it, show how 
powerful is the influence of natural objects in 
creating and shaping our conceptions of beauty 
and happiness. Toa mind free from distract- 
ing cares, at peace within itself, and accus- 


ple of Truth, and submits to be unreservedly |tomed to draw upon the works of nature as 


an inexhaustible source of rational enjoyment, 
the attendants upon the returning Spring— 
the upspringing grass, the early flowers, the 
whispering woods, the melody of birds, the 
murmuring of the rippling brook, and the 
frolicking delight of the brute creation—are 
a rich and continual feast; inspiring the mind 
with cheerful, but tender thoughts, and rais- 
ing in the full heart a devotional sense of 
gratitude for 
righ * ¥* “that unwearied love 

That planned and built, and still upholds a world, 

So clothed with beauty for rebellious man.” 
We do not like the first line and a half of 
Thompson’s Hymn on the Seasons: it is un- 
intentionally but unmistakably pantheistic. 
But his brief description of Spring, for one so 
brief, we think unrivaled. 
* * Worth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles, 
And every sense and every heart is joy.” 


How marvellous are the changes that take 
place as one season passes into another ; how 
much more marvellous the unfailing means, 
provided by a beneficent Providence, to effect 
those changes in their unceasing succession. 
That mind must have but vainly improved its 
bigh capacious powers, or be blunted and de- 
graded by sensual delights, that does not draw 
pleasure and instruction from meditating on 
the wonders of Divine wisdom and power, 
displayed in the periodic revolution. The 
Psalmist says: “O Lord! how manifold are 
thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them 
all;” and again, “All thy works shall praise 
thee, O Lord, and thy saints sball bless thee.”’ 
This soul-elevating knowledge is the privilege 
of those who “incline their ear unto wisdom, 
and apply their bearts to understanding.” 
Philosophy may decpen the taste for the 
works of nature, and commend their study to 
the cultured understanding; may demonstrate 
that nothing is made in vain, that every thing 
has its appointed place and service, and is 
determined in its sphere of action by immu- 
table law, thus falfilling the purpose for which 
it was designed. But while dispelling ignor- 
ance and superstition and educating man to 
clearer and more comprehensive views of the 
world he lives in, and the harmony with which 
the agents act, through which it is kept in 
ever changing, ever perfect adaptation to his 
wants and pleasures, its triumphs often puff 
him up witb self esteem, and in his pride of 
intellect lead him to forget, that though he 
may analize and systematize that which is 
visible and material, there is yet that which is 
unseen and incorporeal, that his finite powers 
cannot comprehend. In such a case, though 
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he may boast that his successful researches 
heighten the pleasure flowing from what meets 
the eye or employs the mind, and calls forth 
a rational admiration in his heart, his feelings 
lack the zest which pure religion alone can 
give, and fall far below the chastened emo- 
tions and refined meditations that spring up 
in the regenerated soul, while viewing nature 
with an eye of faith, and filial love for its al- 
mighty Creator and Upholder. To such a 
soul, having received “ new faculties, or learn- 
ed, at least, more worthily to employ the 
powers she owned before” (to borrow the lan- 
guage of another) “every scientific truth be- 
comes a religious truth, and nature is con- 
verted into one great temple, where sacred 
fire is always burning on the altar, where 
hovers the glorious Shekinahb, and where from 
a full orchestra the anthem of praise is ever 
ascending.” 


From the “ Richmond (Indiana) Telegram” 
of the 4th inst: “The Friends are holding a 
revival at Arba that for enthusiasm beats any 
protracted meeting even the Methodists of 
that benighted section ever conducted. They 
not only have a mourners’ bench, but singing, 
while the converts, who are numerous and in. 
clude the heretofore roughest classes, make 
confessions of their shortcomings in true 
Methodist style. Some of the older members 
of the meeting have ceased to take a part in 
the meetings in consequence of the unprece- 
dented excitement that attends them.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForEIGN.—On the morning of the first inst., a terri- 
ble marine disaster occurred on the sea-coast near the 
entrance into Halifax harbor. Soon after 3 o’clock, 
A.M., the steamship Atlantic, on her voyage from Liver- 
pool to New York, ran upon a rock, was broken, and 
sank almost immediately. The number of persons on 
board, crew and passengers, appears to have been about 
one thousand, of whom four hundred and thirty were 
sayed. There were 350 women and children passengers, 
all of whom were drowned except one boy. Captain 
Williams, the commander, states that he found the day 
before the disaster that his supply of coals was not sufh- 
cient to take the steamer to New York, and he had, 
therefore, directed her course toward Halifax in order 
to obtain enough to complete the voyage. During the 
night of the 31st ult., the Atlantic made a greater dis- 
tance northward and westward than was anticipated, 
and was thus brought upon the dangerous rocks a few 
miles to the west of the harbor. The vessel and cargo 
were valued at $850,000. 

An explosion of fire damp occurred in a coal mine 
near Abertillery, Monmouthshire, the 4th inst., causing 
the death of five miners and the wounding of many 
others. 

A dispatch from Sydney states that the Parliament 
of New South Wales has voted a large sum to aid emi- 
gration to that colony. 

In the House of Commons, a member from Ireland 
rising to a question of privilege, had read by the Clerk 
an extract from the Pall Mall Gazette reflecting severely 
on the conduct of Irish members in regard to the Dub- 
lin University bill. He moved that the article was a 
breach of the privileges of the House, in that it reflected 
libellously on the conduct of certain members. The 
discussion was participated in by Disraeli and others, in- 
cluding Prime Minister Gladstone. The latter thought 
the attack was not a breach of privilege, although it 
was unjustifiable and without foundation. By his ad- 
vice the motion was withdrawn. 

The budget was presented in the House of Commons 
the 7th inst., by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
national debt had been reduced during the year $6,861,- 
000, and now amounts to $785,800,000. The revenue 
having been greater than the expenditures, the Chan- 
cellor moved that-the income tax be reduced one penny 
on the pound, and that half the duty on sugar be re- 
moved. The financial statement was considered highly 
satisfactory, especially as the Chancellor stated that the 
Geneva award could be paid without any addition to 
the taxes. After approving of the budget the House 
adjourned until the 21st inst. 
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Grevy, President of the French Assembly, has re-|21 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Flour, $ 
signed in consequence of the dissatisfaction manifested |$11.50 for superfine to faney brands. Red wheat, 
by many of the members with one of his decisions dur-|a $1.85 ; amber, $1.92 a $1.95; white, $2 a $2.0! 
ing an excited debate. The Assembly at once re-elected|1 Milwaukie spring, $1.71. Rye, 83 cts. Yelloy 
him but he refused to occupy the position any longer.|61 cts. Oats, 47 a 50 cts. The receipts of beef 
Louis Joseph Buffet was elected to succeed Grevy, by|at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 2500 head. 
304 votes against 285 given to Martel. sold at 73 a 8 cts. per lb. gross; prime, 7 a 74 et 

The government is sending strong reinforcements to|to good, 6 a 6} cts., and common 4 a 53 cts. 
the troops stationed on the Spanish frontier. sold at 63 a 8} cts. per lb. gross, and corn fed h 

The administrator of public works has published a]$9.25 a $9.37 per 100 lbs. net. The following we 
statement respecting accidents on French railroads,|qnotations on the 5th inst. Baltimore.—Choice 
from which it appears that railroad travelling is safer| wheat, $2.10 a $2.15; fair to prime do., $1.85 a 
in France than in any other country. During the ten| choice amber, $2.10 a $2.15; good to prime red, § 
years, from 1860 to 1870, only 65 persons were killed | $2.05; common to fair, $1.85. Southern white ¢ 
and 1285 injured, out of a total number of 865,995,946] cts.; western mixed, 61 cts. Oats, 47 a 49 ct 
travellers. Louis.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.18. No. 2 corn, 3 

The condition of Spanish affairs is still unsatisfactory, | Oats, 274 a 28 cts. Lard, 8 cts. Cincinnati.—} 
though the reports published in French and English| flour, $7.40 a $7.65. Wheat, $1.60 a $1.63. © 
papers of popular disturbances and military insubordi-]a 40 cts. Rye, 79 a 80 cts. Lard, 8}a 8} cts. J 
nation are probably much exaggerated. —Extra wheat, $1.92; No. 2, $1.85; amber, 

The official report of the surrender of Berga charges|Corn, 42 a 42} cts. New York.—Superfine flour 
the commandant of that town with treason, and attri-|$6.40; State extra, $7 a $7.35; finer brands, $ 
butes the disaster to that cause alone. It also confirms|$12.50. White Michigan wheat, $1.93; No. 2s 
the statement that the Carlists bayonetted sixty-seven|$1.62. Oats, 50 a 56 cts. Western mixed cor 
of their prisoners. 65cts.; western yellow, 65 cts.; western white, 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the authorities of|Carolina rice, 8 a 9 cts. New Orleans molasses, 
Barcelona to preserve the peace, disorder has occurred | cts.; Porto Rico, 40 a 65 cts. 


in that city. The populace enraged at the burning of : 
Berga and other outrageous acts of the Carlists, have INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION, — 
The fourth Annual Meeting of the Indian Ai 


attacked and seriously damaged several of the Roman 
Catholic places of public worship. The Carlists in the] ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meetin 
be held in Arch Street Meeting-house, Philad 


north of Spain are formidable in; numbers, and receive 

arms, ammunition and provisions in various ways, but|on Fifth-day, Fourth month 24th, 1873, at 74 P. 

mostly by sea. Four hundred Carlists recruited in] Friends generally are invited to attend. ’ 
RicHarp Cappury, € 


Navarre, were equipped almost as soon as their organi- 
zation was effected. Frequent collisions with the gov- 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
A Friend is wanted to fill the position of Go 


ernment forces occur, in some of which the Carlists are 
defeated. It is reported that all the custom-houses on 
the frontier, except that at Irun, have been occupied|in this Institution, to enter upon duty at the be 
and fortified by the Carlists. of the Summer Session. Apply to 
A St. Petersburg dispatch says, that the Russian ex- Susan E, Comfort, Knox St., Germant 
pedition is moving upon Khiva in three detachments. Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J., - 
A Vienna dispatch says: The Emperor has given his Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth St., 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


sanction to the electoral reform bill. The announce- 
ment was received in the Reichstrath with prolonged 

Supplementary Catalogue of Books belongin; 
Library of Friends of Philadelphia, from 1853 1 


cheering. 
A Paris dispatch of the 7th says: The Assembly to- 
Cloth flexible covers. 
For sale at Friends’ Bookstore. Price 50 


day passed a bill reimbursing the City of Paris the war 
contribution of 28,000,000 francs, and granting indem- 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session of this Institution com 


nity on the same account to the departments, to the 
amount of 24,000,000 francs. At the close of the sitting 
the Chamber adjourned until the 19th of Fifth month. 
on Second-day, the 5th of Fifth month. Pare 
others intending to send pupils, are requested t 
timely application to AARON SHARPLESS, & 


The Republicans have carried the municipal elec- 
tendent, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Ce 


tions in Nantes and Marseilles. 
or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch 


apartments. He was recently quite ill. 

Unitrep Statrrs.—The public debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, amounted on the first inst.-to $2,155,736,641, 
which is $1,644,059 less than it was one month pre- 
vious. The amount of coin in the Treasury was $69,- 
537,376, currency $2,623,840. The amount of debt 
bearing no interest is $452,353,109. 

Mortality in New York last week 541. 

The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending 
5th inst., numbered 332, including 99 children under 
two years. There were 63 deaths of consumption, 34 
inflammation of the lungs, 23 inflammation of the brain, 
16 debility, 11 scarlet fever, 10 apoplexy, and 15 old 
age. 

The mean temperature of the Third month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 38.25 deg.; the 
highest 62 deg., and the lowest 8 deg. Amount of rain 
2.24 inches. The average of the mean temperature of 
the Third month for the past 84 years, is stated to be 
39.13 degrees. ‘The highest mean during that entire 
period was in 1871, 48.70 deg., and the lowest, 30 deg., 
occurred in 1843, The rain fall of the first, second and 
third month was 13.88 inches, against 5.81 inches in 
the corresponding months 1872. 

The Montgomery Advertiser, speaking of the cotton 
crop for the season, says the money paid for it in its 
raw state will not fall far short of #330,000,000, of which 
the producers will receive about $295,000,000. Ala- 
bama’s share of the proceeds will be about $35,000,000. 

According to the Bureau of Statistics, the total im- 
ports of the United States for the nine months ending 
31st ult., amounted to $520,994,3038, against $443,852,- 
317 in the corresponding period 1871. The domestic 
exports were $391,317,978, against $387,917,747 last 
year. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 118. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1208; ditto, 1865, 119; ditto, 1868,|her relatives and friends the consoling 
118; new five per cents, 114%. Middlings cotton, 20 a| her end was péace. u ie. 


The Pope is in feeble health and unable to leave his 
Philadelphia. 


Diep, at her residence, near Winona, Colu 
Co., Ohio, 11th of 3d mo. 1873, Drusima, wife 
cheus Test, in the 43d year of her age, an es 
member and overseer of New Garden Month 
Particular Meeting of Friends. This dear frie 
dured severe bodily suffering, with much calmn 
resignation; often supplicating the Father of 
that her patience might hold out to the end: 
marked at one time, there is nothing in this 
worth living for: all its joys and and its pleas 
nothing in comparison with the joys of a neyel 
eternity. She seemed to feel humbled under a 
her many omissions and commissions, that it w 
all through mercy if she was accepted, saying 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the t 
and the sinner appear. At another time; there 
joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth tl 
ninety and nine just persons that need no rep 
But those seasons of anxiety and deep proving 
length removed, and that peace granted she 
craved. She said, there is now no condemt 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
flesh but after the Spirit. It was remarked to 
it is through great tribulation we must enter tl 
dom of Heaven; yes, she said; then spoke of | 
pany John saw, that had come out of great tri 
and had washed their robes and made them 
the blood of the Lamb. As her end drew nea 
tercessions for an evidence of acceptance were 
she was favored to feel something of a foretas 
joys in store for her: nearly her last wor 
“Precious Lamb, holy holy, holy One !” lea 


